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vantages of being able to read (particularly with regard to
health matters) and others being drawings. We were
assured later that it was chiefly these latter that had persuaded
so many to try to learn to read.

We instructed two young men and three young women
in the teaching of the new lessons.

Within a few minutes of reaching the town on the morn-
ing of the opening day of the campaign, seventy men and
women had bought copies of the first lesson, and by the
late afternoon the number had reached one hundred.
During the next few weeks the number reached two hundred
and ten, out of an adult population of three hundred and
ninety. The consequence of such a response was that the
teachers were besieged by pupils as was any other person
in the town who could read. Later in the day when the
children came out of the town day-school they also were
pressed into service.

One of the organizers of this campaign writes, "We have
only just made a beginning and now requests are coming in
from tribal authorities in other parts of the country as to whether
they can have a campaign in their districts. . . . The astonishing
tiling, contrary to all our previous experience, is that in some
places the number of women to learn is only a little less than
that of the men-----"

Educational work in the forces is also spreading literacy and
increasing the desire for it. A European writes of this work in
African units: "We are doing as much as we can to give them
a rudimentary education in literacy with a view not only to
increasing their efficiency as soldiers but also to assist them in
adapting themselves to post-war conditions." He adds that the
men "are extremely keen on improving themselves educationally
and our efforts are greatly appreciated by them." Men who have
made the most of these educational facilities in the army when
demobilized will return to their homes as apostles of literacy.

Though the demand for literacy is spreading among Africans,